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it is called by them, and to this day they present them-
selves at the synagogue on the day of the Feast of
Tabernacles, as commanded in Leviticus, with a citron
in their hands together with an unopened * date palm
leaf, a three-parted branch of myrtle, and a willow twig.
The citron, known by the Romans as Malum persicum,
the apple of the Persians, was transplanted to Italy about
the third or fourth century.
The lemon was not brought to southern Europe until
after the tenth century, and the earliest Italian reference
to it is dated 1250 A.D.
The bitter or sour orange was unknown to the early
Greeks and Romans. It probably originated in eastern
India and spread westward slowly. When it reached
Mesopotamia it received the Sanskrit name nagarunga,
which was changed to verunga and arangi. In medieval
Latin it became arandum and finally aurantiwn, the present
Latin name from which our English word orange is de-
rived. The Crusaders saw the bitter orange in Palestine,
It was taken by the Arabs to Sicily in 1002, spread from
there to Spain, from whence it was taken to Florida soon
after the settlement of that Colony. In Florida the bitter
or sour orange ran wild, and dense thickets exist there
to-day which yield the greater part of the sour orange
seeds planted by California nurserymen.
It is most remarkable that so good a fruit as the sweet
orange should not have been known to ancient writers,
yet they make no mention of it. In fact the sweet orange
was not introduced into Europe until the beginning of
the fifteenth century, when the Portuguese brought im-
proved forms of it from south China. A number of writers